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Editorial: 


PUBLIC AGENCY RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOCIAL PLANNING 


HILE PUBLIC WELFARE agencies have many ac- 
complishments to their credit, it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that they must give far 
more attention to contributions to social planning. 
Throughout the nation the public welfare agency is 
by far the largest social agency in terms of expendi- 
tures, caseloads, and staff. Because of sheer size, if 
for no other reason, and often because it is the only 
welfare agency in the community and county, it 
should have great concern for current social problems 
and for the development of adequate resources for 
| provision of needed social services, including financial 
assistance. 

Immersed in the heavy demands of the day to day 
job, public welfare administrators have often taken 
little responsibility for development of plans directed, 
on the one hand, toward prevention and, on the other, 
toward needed supplementary facilities under their 
own or other administrative auspices. This in turn has 
often meant that other agencies and groups have of 
necessity taken the lead in planning for the role of the 
public welfare agency in the community and in enun- 
ciating policies directly affecting public program oper- 
ation, in addition to carrying the full responsbility for 
comprehensive community planning. 

We do not know of a public university that leaves 
educational planning that affects its program and 
responsibilities to other groups. No business could 


long survive in our economic system if the business 
itself did not take the initiative in activities vital to 
its present and future operation. The list of similar 
illustrations is almost endless. 

Inevitably we face the realization that as public 
welfare administrators, state and local, we have been 
derelict in an area vitally affecting the most effective 
operation of our various services and the actual car- 
rying out of our statutory responsibilities. Public 
agencies are dependent upon and accountable to the 
public at large. Therefore, the public has the right- 
to expect leadership from public agencies in the 
determination and solution of problems involved in 
providing adequate social services. The contributions 
of other agencies and groups to social planning are 
essential, but we need thoughtful reconsideration of 
public welfare responsibilities in this area. 

Effective planning is hard work. It calls for knowl- 
edge and vision. It is necessary to be able not only to 
provide for services on a case by case basis but also 
to evaluate the total program. Public welfare will 
truly come of age when it both accepts responsibility, 
and demonstrates its ability, to provide sound leader- 
ship and effective cooperation with other groups in 
basic social planning. 

E.ten Winston, Commissioner, 
North Carolina State Board 
of Public Welfare 
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by Cuaries W. Gere, Assistant Director 
ational Child Welfare Division 
The American Legion 


T Is NoT unusual for a specialized group or organi- 
l zation to undertake work in the field of child wel- 

fare which will be of benefit to the children of 
the members of such organizations. However, when 
the children of one group come to number fifty per 
cent of all children, then the child welfare interests 
and objectives of that group become of importance to 
the entire nation. The experience of that group in 
attempting to meet some of the needs of the children 
of its members also may provide insight into general 
child welfare matters. 


Har THE Nation’s CHILDREN 


yy two world wars, involving some 20,000,000 
men and women, have occurred within a single 
generation, the United States has now arrived at the 
point where the majority of males are either veterans 
of maximum child-producing age or else veterans who 
have only recently passed that age. The result is that 
at least half of the children in the United States are 
today the children of veterans and the percentage may 
be expected to rise even further as the families of the 
younger World War II veterans grow. 

The American Legion, as the nation’s largest vet- 
eran organization, has always considered that it had 
a special obligation to insure care and protection for 
the children of veterans. This sense of obligation has 
not been limited to the children of those veterans who 
have become members of the American Legion but 
has extended to children of all veterans of the two 
World Wars. But, when those national officials of 
the American Legion who were charged with the 
development of its child welfare program found them- 
selves planning for the needs of half the nation’s 
45,000,000 children, they saw that perhaps a new 
orientation was needed. 

So, for the past few years, the National Child Wel- 
fare Commission of the American Legion has been 
engaged in a serious study of public programs affect- 
‘ing children. Not just programs for children of vet- 
erans. And not even public programs expressly for 
all children. But public programs affecting all chil- 
dren. Admittedly this is a sufficiently wide field of 
study so that any number of specialists might spend 
fulltime at the job for the balance of their lives and 
still not entirely cover the field. At the same time, 
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the Commission felt that the size of the field of study 
should not deter it from making a serious effort to 
better understand the conditions of children generally 
in the United States today and of attempting to arrive 
at some conclusion as to what was needed for the 
future. 

(As a point of information, the National Child 
Welfare Commission is a lay, volunteer group, ap- 
pointed by the National Commander of the American 
Legion for the purpose of supervising the Legion’s 
national child welfare program and of recommending 
needed changes in policy to the National Executive 
Committee of the Legion. The American Legion 
maintains at its National Headquarters in Indianapolis 
a small staff of paid, professional workers who carry 
on the day-to-day child welfare work. This profes- 
sional staff is known as the National Child Welfare 
Division and has operated under the direction of Miss 
Emma C. Puschner since 1925.) 


Sources OF INFORMATION 


N ITS DECISIONS regarding the child welfare needs of 
] the United States, the National Child Welfare 
Commission has reviewed general statistical data and 
studies which are available from various official agen- 
cies such as the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance, the Bureau of Public Assistance, the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, and other agencies both public and 
private. In addition to this material, the Commission 
has had the advantage of data compiled from the 
Legion’s own program of direct aid to children of 
veterans. 

The National Child Welfare Division of the Ameri- 
can Legion administers a program of temporary aid 
to dependent children of veterans. Children of vet- 
erans of World Wars I or II are eligible to this aid 
for temporary periods when local resources are either 
unavailable or inadequate to meet individual needs. 
Applications for this assistance must originate in a 
local post of the American Legion and are forwarded 
through the state child welfare chairmen to the Na- 
tional Headquarters. Payment is made on behalf of 
eligible children normally for periods of one, two or 
three months in such amounts as appear to be neces- 
sary to meet the needs of each case. 

Someone has described this program as “mail order 
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relief.” In a sense it is just that. But it is also much 
more. The local volunteer who fills out an applica- 
tion begins to learn at first hand something of the 
conditions of children in his own community. Then, 
since eligibility is based upon the non-availability of 
adequate aid within the community, the volunteer is 
forced to become familiar with the various local social 
agencies and their programs. When the required aid 
or service cannot be secured through community 
sources, questions naturally arise as to why their com- 
munity or state is deficient. When enough such ques- 
tions are asked, action frequently follows at com- 
munity, state, or national level. 

All programs of the American Legion are primarily 
centered in the local posts, of which there are more 
than 17,000. Under this principle of decentralization, 
the vast bulk of Legion child welfare work is per- 
formed and financed at local level. During the 12- 
month period ending June 30, 1948, the total child 
welfare program of the American Legion gave aid 
and service to children amounting to $5,323,969.27. 


Locat PARTICIPATION 


F THIS IMPRESSIVE total, the national organization 
0) provided a comparatively small portion through 
the national program of temporary financial aid. The 
emphasis has always been on local participation in 
child welfare, and the $85,000 which will probably be 
expended by the National Organization in temporary 
aid during the current year is looked upon as a sup- 
plementation of the many local child welfare interests 
of the Legion. However, because of the rather unique 
character of the temporary aid program, the data 
which are tabulated and analyzed from the applica- 
tions received in the Legion Child Welfare Division 
have proved of considerable value in studying the 
child welfare needs of the country as a whole. 

Administrators of any relief program (and those 
who must appropriate the funds to maintain it) are 
always interested in knowing the reasons for depend- 
ency. So, from time to time, the causes of dependency 
as shown in the applications for temporary financial 
aid are tabulated by the Legion’s Child Welfare Di- 
vision. Month after month, the primary cause of need 
among the children aided by the Legion has been the 
disability or temporary illness of the wage-earning 
parent. Regularly between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of the applications received show this as the 
primary cause of need. In one recent month, 69 per 
cent of the applications approved for aid showed the 
wage-earning parent disabled or sick. Other causes of 
dependency showed one or both parents dead in 12 
per cent of the applications; one or both parents de- 


serted in 7 per cent; one or both parents imprisoned 
in 5 per cent; and other causes, including insufficient 
income to meet special needs and unemployment, 7 
per cent. 

As the statistics from the temporary aid program 
are compared with similar statistics from the various 
public agencies, particularly the aid to dependent 
children program, they take on real meaning. Nor- 
mally, something less than one-third of the cases of 
ADC opened each month show the primary cause of 
need as the physical or mental incapacity of a parent. 
Why then should another program of aid to children 
which is national in scope find that on a percentage 
basis more than twice as many applications approved 
show the disability or sickness of a parent as the cause 
of dependency? 


REstricTIvE DEFINITIONS 


NE PARTIAL answer is that veterans as a group have 

been exposed to an experience which is more apt 
to result in physical disability than has the non-vet- 
eran group. However, even more important than this 
is the fact that the majority of states have established 
such restrictive definitions of physical or mental in- 
capacity in the administration of ADC that a great 
number of children are ruled ineligible for this aid 
even though their parents are in fact physically unable 
to support them. Since ADC is the primary source of 
support for dependent children of the nation today, 
any restrictive practice on the part of the public wel- 
fare agencies deprives a disproportionate number of 
cases of a certain type of security. 

The National Child Welfare Commission of the 
Legion has interpreted these facts to mean that as a 
nation, we have done a better job of providing for 
those children who have completely lost a parent 
through death or permanent absence from the home 
than we have for the children whose wage-earning 
parent is in the home but is physically unable to sup- 
port his family. Right here we find one of the greatest 
areas of unmet needs among children of the United 
States today. 

Most thoughtful persons have accepted the principle 
that whenever parents are unable to meet the needs 
of their children, there is a responsibility for govern- 
ment to do so. However, even though the principle 
has been accepted, it has not been put into uniform 
practice throughout the country. If it were, there 
would be no reason for a program of aid such as the 
one administered by the American Legion. 

In a way, every application for aid received in the 
Legion national headquarters is a measure of the in- 
adequacy of the public programs of the community 
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and state from which it came. So, a second question 
is why the children aided by the Legion have not 
had their needs met by some public agency. There are 
probably three main reasons to be given. The first has 
already been noted as restrictive practices of public 
agencies in determining eligibility. Of equal impor- 
tance are delays in processing applications and the 
inadequacy of grants made. In one recent month, 32 
per cent of the applications acted on by the Legion’s 
Child Welfare Division showed that an application 
had also been made for ADC which had not yet been 
cleared, 


County Drrecrors’ Letrers 


REQUENTLY APPLICATIONS for temporary aid are ac- 
F companied by a letter from a county welfare direc- 
tor which runs something like this: “So-and-so is eligi- 
ble for ADC, but our budget is running so low we 
hope the American Legion can take the case for three 
months. At the end of that time we hope to be in a 
position to begin an ADC grant.” Or a county direc- 
tor of public welfare will write that he hopes the Le- 
gion can extend aid to a particular case for a few 
months since this will permit the limited public funds 
to go a little further toward meeting the needs of other 
children in the community. 


The receipt of benefits from some other agency does 
not disqualify the child of a veteran from Legion aid 
when the needs of the child are not being adequately 
met. Accordingly, many applications show that fam- 
ilies are receiving income from other sources. About 
10 per cent of the families approved for Legion assist- 
ance are already receiving ADC but in an amount 
insufficient to meet the needs of the children. Over 
a three-month period, the average ADC grant being 
received by those families which were also approved 
for Legion aid was $56.81. This amount is somewhat 
less than the average ADC grant in the nation today. 
At the same time this average is higher than the aver- 
age grant being awarded in some 20 states as of July, 
1948. When the American Legion finds it necessary 
to provide additional income for children of veterans 
who are already receiving ADC averaging $56.81 per 
month, the question naturally arises as to how many 
other ADC children are in real need of additional 
income from some source. 


A fairly extensive analysis of applications approved 
during the months of July, August, and September, 
1948, has been completed, with interesting results. As 
a study device, the states and territories of the U. S. 
were divided into three groups on the basis of the 
average ADC award in effect in each state. The first 
group, which will be referred to as the “low ADC 


states” were 17 states or territories with ADC awards 
which averaged from $26.13 to $46.28 per family per 
month in April, 1948. The second group, the “middle 
ADC states,” are 17 states or territories with ADC 
averaging from $46.58 to $79.11 per family per month. 
The third group of “high ADC states” had average 
ADC of $79.31 to $107.03 per month. During this 
three-month period 196 applications, representing 481 
children, were approved for initial payment of tem- 
porary financial assistance by the national organiza- 
tion of the American Legion. 


APPLICATIONS FoR LEGION Ar 


HILE 196 families do not represent a wide enough 
W sampling to come to any final conclusions, the 
analysis found sufficient correlation in a number of 
factors to offer interesting data. For example, the 
areas from which the applications originated are as 
follows: 


Number and Percentage of Applications Approved 





Area Number Percentage 
High ADC States... 21 11% 
Middle ADC States 37 19% 
Low ADC States 138 70% 
IED canktethintnnicntniaiistevid 196 100% 


It will be noted that the states with the lowest aver- 
age ADC awards accounted for 70 per cent of the ap- 
plications for Legion aid approved during the three 
months. The states with the middle range of ADC 
awards were responsible for 19 per cent of the Le- 
gion’s applications, while the high ADC states only 
provided 11 per cent of the applications. In a pro- 
gram such as the one described here, it might well be 
anticipated that some correlation would be found be- 
tween state levels of public aid and the number of 
applications for assistance from the Legion. The sur- 
prising thing is that the correlation is so marked and 
follows such an apparent mathematical ratio for each 
of the months studied. Here again can be noted some- 
thing of the effect of inadequate public programs for 
children. 

The determination of the size of the Legion grants 
is based on three factors—a budget prepared by the 
volunteer, local worker, who is usually not a profes- 
sionally trained investigator, the recommendations of 
the state child welfare chairman, and the final action 
of the National Headquarters of the American Le- 
gion, which takes into consideration, in addition to 
the information on the application, data relative to 
price levels, dietary needs of children, and other data 
supplied by governmental and other sources. 
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It should be noted that Legion temporary aid 
awards, while being lower in low ADC states are 
much more nearly at the same level throughout the 
country than are ADC awards. Thus, while there is 
a difference of only about $10 per month between 
temporary aid awards in the low and high ADC 
states, there is a difference of about $80 per month in 
average ADC between the lowest state and the high- 
est. The fact that local workers in this volunteer pro- 
gram generally find that need exists in a greater 
amount than the average being paid by their public 
welfare agencies in the low ADC states may indicate 
a dissatisfaction with present ADC practices in those 
states and an eventual adjustment of awards to a 
more adequate level. 


Neeps or CHILDREN 


HE OPERATION of this national relief program for the 
Tehitdren of veterans has provided, in addition to 
the data here presented, much additional information 
concerning the needs of American children today. The 
interpretation and analysis of such data have pro- 
vided a background for the National Child Welfare 
Commission of the American Legion in its duty of 
recommending national child welfare policy. It should 
be noted that direct, material aid to children is but 
one phase of the Legion’s child welfare program. 
Probably of much greater importance in so far as the 
long range effects upon children are concerned are 
two other phases of the child welfare program—legis- 
lation and information. 

The American Legion long ago recognized that no 
private organization, however large, could hope to 
meet from its own resources the needs that might be 
expected to arise among half the nation’s children. A 
corrollary to this statement is that if the needs of the 
children of veterans are to be adequately met, public 
programs must be established and maintained which 
will guarantee proper care and protection for all chil- 
dren. Accordingly, a child welfare legislative program 
has been developed as the only practical means of 
achieving the Legion goal of “A Square Deal for 
Every Child.” 

This legislative program now embodies the recom- 
mendations which have to date been made by the 
National Child Welfare Commission in its study of 
public programs affecting children. The 1948 Na- 
tional Convention of the American Legion, which was 
held at Miami, Florida, October 18-21, adopted a 
number of resolutions of great importance to children. 
These resolutions now become the legislative goals of 
the American Legion in the field of child welfare for 
the current year. 


Some of the changes urged by these resolutions are 
paraphrased below: 


Approves federal and state participation in payment 
of required cost of foster care. 

Approves grants-in-aid to states for ADC based in 
part on the economic capacity of the state. 

Approves extension of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance to presently uninsured groups as method 
of reducing need for relief. 

Urges increase in benefits payable under OASI to 
or on behalf of children. 

Recommends system of disability insurance, similar 
to Old Age and Survivors Insurance, to provide 
income for families where wage-earner is unable 
to work because of disability. 

Urges credit be given veterans under OASI for time 
spent in military services. 

Recommends federal participation in ADC grants 
which will provide funds for support of eligible 
relatives who provide care for children. 

Urges adoption of broad definition of crippled child 
in administration of state programs of services for 
crippled children. 


Improve OASI anp ADC 


WILL BE noted that many of these recommenda- 

tions for legislative changes bear directly upon the 
Legion’s own experience in the administration of di- 
rect aid to children of veterans. It is the feeling of the 
National Child Welfare Commission that every ef- 
fort should be made to improve and expand the pro- 
gram of Old Age and Survivors Insurance so that 
most of the normal economic hazards to which chil- 
dren are exposed may be provided for through this 
contributory system. The Commission has recognized 
that the Old Age and Survivors Insurance system 
presently is very inadequate—both from the stand- 
point of coverage and benefits. 

The Commission also recognizes that under almost 
any form of contributory insurance there will be some 
children whose needs will not be met. For these two 
reasons the Commission wants to see immediate im- 
provements in the aid to dependent children program 
in those states which do not now provide adequate 
awards, but also recognizes that the economic capacity 
of low-income states places real limitations upon the 
ability of such states to materially. increase present 
ADC benefits without additional aid from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

As has been previously mentioned, the American 
Legion child welfare program is three-phase—direct 
aid, legislation, and information. The direct aid pro- 

(Continued on page 257) 








State-Wide Planning for Foster Care 


by Avan Kerru-Lucas, 
Supervisor of Children’s Services 
Louisiana Department of Public Welfare 


ever foster homes and workers to find them are 

available, even without any very definite state- 
wide plan or criteria for such a plan. This has cer- 
tainly been true in Louisiana. It is only recently that 
we have been able to study some of the measurable 
factors in our state program that would help us come 
to some conclusions about what our future emphasis 
should be. 

Before we can plan for the future, we must develop 
certain criteria against which we can test the admin- 
istrative soundness of our program. The following are 
not by any means all the criteria that could be used; 
nevertheless, they appear to offer a usable basis for 
evaluation. We would say, therefore, that a statewide 
foster care program should: 


1. Provide equality of opportunity, so that any child 
in the state needing foster care and eligible for it can 
obtain the service; 

2. Be an expanding rather than a static program; 

3. Maintain a balance between flexibility of place- 
ment (the best home for the individual child) and the 
natural rightness of having most children placed in or 
near their home communities; 

4. Provide available case work service to foster 
parents and foster children 

5. Be an intergrated part of a total welfare program 
with its roots in the local community; 

6. Make use of trained personnel to the best advan- 
tage; 

7. Be based on a sound administrative plan. 

In common with many states, Louisiana started 
with a program of child welfare workers placed in 
various communities throughout the State under the 
supervision of a separate child welfare division. These 
workers were under the technical supervision of an 
area consultant but were administratively responsible 
to the local county (parish)* directors. At one time, 
we had approximately 20 such units in the state, all 
but five being “one man” units. Since some workers 
had responsibility for two counties, we had coverage 
in something approaching one-half of the 62 counties, 
although state staff did some child placing in un- 
covered units. 

“In Louisiana, the term “‘parish” is used for a political subdi- 


vision. In order not to confuse the reader, the term “county” has 
been used throughout this article. 


p UBLIC FOSTER CARE programs are apt to grow wher- 


We gave up this plan in 1944. If we accept our 
present criteria, I think we can see why. It failed to 
meet four of our seven criteria. It did not provide 
equality of opportunity since the intake of children 
from counties not having child welfare workers was 
difficult, if not impossible. It was not an integrated 
program. The child welfare worker was not bound 
by the same policies as the welfare visitor and was 
responsible to a far away supervisor; she was in fact 
never truly a part of the county office. 


Oruer Fautts 


OVEROVER, SINCE all child welfare services were 
M centered in specific workers, it tended to make 
the other workers who came in contact with children 
feel that they were both unqualified to help children 
and that they had no real responsibility to give other 
than a purely financial service. It did not make max- 
imum use of trained staff in that it provided super- 
vision at too great a distance for workers with one 
year’s training so that there was a rapid deterioration 
in skills in some of the more isolated units. Finally, it 
was administratively unsound in that the direction of 
the child welfare workers was divided between a tech- 
nical and an administrative supervisor between whom 
the worker often fell to the ground. 

In 1944, therefore, we revised our plan. The five 
major child welfare units in the larger cities were 
made an integral part of their county welfare depart- 
ments and responsible to the county directors. The 
placement services for the smaller counties were 
grouped together in an “area” office serving from six 
to seven counties and provided with a consultant and 
one or two foster care workers. The responsibility for 
the family case work aspects of child welfare (that is, 
work with parents and children not directly related 
to placement) was placed with the local county which 
was to be provided with professional advice and coun- 
seling through the area child welfare consultant. 

We were at the time very proud of the plan and it 
would have been interesting to know exactly how it 
would have worked if staff had been available. How- 
ever, in a case like this, the State purposes but the 
labor market disposes. In the nine “areas” (groups of 
counties) of the State during the past three years: two 
have had both consultants and foster care workers; 
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two have consultants only; two have had foster care 
workers only; three have had no child welfare staff. 

Even now, with an almost full consultant staff, our 
shortage of area workers is so great that we are able 
to maintain grouped case loads in only four of nine 
areas. Actually, therefore, for the last three years we 
have had placement case loads of three types: 

(a) Case loads carried by trained workers in large 
urban counties (five counties) ; 

(b) Grouped case loads from 68 rural counties 
apiece, carried by trained workers from an area office 
(four areas) ; 

(c) Rural county case loads carried by welfare vis- 
itors with or without the assistance of a child welfare 
consultant (five areas; cases carried by from 20-25 
small counties). 


AFrrer THREE YEARS 


UR LEAN YEARS have enabled us to study to some 
(] extent the measurable factors in these three differ- 
ent types of load. Referring back to our essential crit- 
eria, this is what the picture looks like after three 
years of our new plan: 

1. Equality of opportunity. Unfortunately, we have 
no accurate comparison that we can make with the 
state of affairs as it existed three years ago since we 
do not know from what counties the children placed 
at that time were drawn. At the present moment the 
rate of intake into foster care is distributed as follows: 

Urban counties with 

trained staff 2.08 per 1000 children 
Rural counties with consultant service 

and a grouped case load_ 58 per 1000 children 
Rural counties without consultant service 

or a grouped case load_. 46 per 1000 children 

This to us was rather a surprising set of figures. 
While we would have expected that the more highly 
organized urban counties with their greater complex- 
ity of living would have needed more foster care than 
the rural counties, the figures for the rural counties 
were definitely unexpected. We had presumed that 
a trained area staff and good consultant service would 
result in greater intake into foster care in those areas 
where it was available than in those areas where it was 
not. Yet, the difference at intake in hardly significant. 
Consultant service has meant an increase of only about 
25 per cent. 

This may mean a number of things. I think it 
means that whatever skill or lack of skill we have in 
the family case work aspects of child welfare there is 
a certain percentage of children whose need for place- 
ment is so apparent that it will be recognized by any 
conscientious worker. I think it means that in a time 





of shortages the emphasis is on the finding of facilities 
rather than on case finding. The fact remains that the 
provision of consultant services has not provided ade- 
quate case finding in the rural counties. This is not 
necessarily an indictment of consultant service itself 
since in actual fact we have rarely had a consultant 
who could operate in that capacity because of the fact 
that she has also tried to be a placement worker. 


EXPANSION 


2. Expansion of load. During the three years under 
study, the placement load has expanded from approx- 
imately 500 to about 750 children. This entire expan- 
sion has taken place in the five major urban counties. 
The number of children placed in rural counties has 
remained almost exactly constant—not too bad a rec- 
ord considering how thinly the service has been staffed. 
The rate of children cared for in each type of load can 
be listed as follows: 

Urban counties with trained staff_.259 per 1000 

Grouped rural case loads with 

trained staff 62 per 1000 

Rural counties without trained staff. 12 per 1000 

Thus, the provision of even skeletal trained staff, 
which made little difference in terms of intake, has 
made a big difference in the provision of facilities. 

In contradiction to this general trend, however, we 
find that certain small counties have developed con- 
siderable loads during the last three years. One small 
county, for instance, has a present case load of 27, of 
whom 19 are from outside its borders. The major part 
of this load has grown at a time when there was no 
child welfare staff available to it. Even where there 
has been a grouped case load, we find uneven expan- 
sion. In three areas of from 6-7 counties apiece, single 
counties account for 56, 45 and 40 per cent of the re- 
spective grouped loads. 

The question of why such counties should have be- 
come such fertile ground for foster care is not easy to 
answer. These are not to any noticeable degree the 
counties which were stimulated by having a child wel- 
fare worker before 1944. Some of these have increased; 
others withered away. Nor is there correlation be- 
tween need as shown at intake and the growth of fa- 
cilities to care for this need. The factors that seem 
important in determining growth and decline of a 
foster care program are inherent in the culture of the 
county itself and in the quality and interest of staff, 
both local and State. 

These “fertile” counties are at the moment few. In 
the majority of small rural counties, there is a real bar 
to self sufficient expansion. Its needs are too small to 
keep a selection of foster homes on hand. The few 
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children who come to it do not fit the homes it has 
and have to be placed eleswhere. It would appear to 
need some type of group arrangement until it can 
grow beyond a certain point. 


FLEXIBILITY 


3. Flexibility of the load. Correlating our figures 
for children accepted and those actually cared for, we 
find that urban counties are caring for 5 children for 
every 4 they accept from their own communities. Rural 
counties without trained staff care for 1 child for every 
4 that they accept; while grouped loads maintain an 
even balance between intake and care. 

However, it would be entirely false to assume that 
all that has happened is that the smaller counties 
have turned to the large urban communities for help 
in placing children. Throughout the State, one foster 
child in three is out of his home county. Of these 
transfers, approximately ten per cent are due to the 
fact that grouped loads of from 6-8 counties are con- 
sidered as one unit. A child’s chance to be placed in 
his county within such a unit is an almost mathe- 
matical 1 in 6. One-fifth of the transfers are due to 
requests from rural counties for help from their urban 
neighbors. Another fifth result from the fact that 
many children become dependent at a time when 
either they or their parents are making use of a state- 
wide facility such as a hospital or maternity home. 
The remainder are transfers between rural counties, 
between rural counties and grouped rural loads, be- 
tween these grouped loads, and in a few cases between 
urban counties. 

Probably the load has become too flexible. It is un- 
likely that more than 10 per cent of children really 
need placement away from their home communities. 
We can hardly justify the fact that several small coun- 
ties are caring entirely for out of county children while 
their own residents are placed somewhere else. 

4. Availability. One result of our experiment with 
grouped area loads has been to find out that a radius 
of 50 or so miles is actually too great for the adequate 
carrying of services to foster parents and to placed 
children. Although this is not measurable in terms of 
statistics, there has been a definite tendency on the 
part of foster parents during the past three years to 
turn to the local county offices for immediate help in 
their problems. 


INTEGRATION 


5. Integration. Our present system appears to be 
nearer an integrated one than our former. In abolish- 
ing the division of child welfare and bringing its serv- 
ices under the division of local welfare services, we 


have more of a program that is the common respon- 
sibility of our entire staff. However, here again the 
area worker is a little removed from the operations of 
the counties he serves. Although work with children 
in their own homes, is becoming recognized as a basic 
local responsibility, foster care is still on the periphery 
and in some areas something which the county still 
“cooperates with” rather than “participates in.” 

6. Use of skills. The essential point in use of skills 
is not that the child placing worker needs to be more 
skilled than the worker administering family services 
but that the skills needed in handling the problems of 
separation and non-separation and of the triangular 
relationship between parent, foster parent, and agency, 
as well as the acceptance of responsibility for twenty- 
four hour service to children, are specifics which need 
not only generic case work skill but also specific case 
work experience. Since the study suggests working 
toward the return of the placement service to the local 
county and since we know that we are not going to be 
able to get enough trained workers for this service in 
every county, the question arises as to where workers 
with specific skills can best be used. 

One important point would seem to be the point of 
the child’s leaving home, the actual crucial time of the 
decision on separation or non-separation and the pre- 
liminary adjustment of the child to the idea and prob- 
lems of living away from home. Another would seem 
to be in the provision of genuine and responsible con- 
sultant services—not occasional help from an area per- 
son laden with a case load of her own. To this end 
we need to define the responsibility of the area con- 
sultant for the setting and maintaining of standards 
as well as for help on individual cases. 

7. Methods of administration. Basically, our plan 
seems to be good. Administrative lines are clearly de- 
fined, at least from the top down. Our biggest need 
in this area is to define the consultant’s position a little 
more clearly, particularly in respect to the field repre- 
sentative. We have avoided the divided supervision 
of the old plan, and, by centering responsibility at the 
State level in one person, we do know that our pro- 
gram for children in the State will grow as a whole, 
and not in accord with divergent philosophies or 
practice. 


Wuart ts Tue Best Pian? 


Ww". DO THESE findings suggest in terms of the 

optimum structure for a state placement pro- 

gram? Obviously, there can be many interpretations. 

Perhaps we can all agree that the professionally trained 

children’s units in the big urban centers appear to 
(Continued on page 250) 
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by Artuur P. Mires, Chairman 
Department of Social Work 
University of Wisconsin 


summer institutes sponsored by the University 

of Wisconsin in cooperation with the Wis- 
consin Department of Public Welfare. Summer insti- 
tutes are not unique in the field of social work, but 
perhaps the Wisconsin institutes are of special interest 
because of the way in which they are sponsored and 
financed. Our experience, therefore, may be of interest 
to other schools of social work, state departments of 
public welfare and public welfare people who are in- 
terested in institutes. 


ie OF questions have been asked about the 


How Tuey STARTED 


& Instrrutre for County Welfare Directors was 
started five years ago when some of the staff mem- 
bers of the Division of Public Assistance of the Wis- 
consin Department of Public Welfare arranged for a 
series of lectures by certain university social scientists 
for the county welfare directors. The directors spent a 
week on the campus living together in a dormitory, 
attending lectures, and participating in planned discus- 
sions with administrative officers of the state depart- 
ment. The following year the university assumed 
greater responsibility and scheduled an institute for 
the county directors as a regular feature of the sum- 
mer session. At that time the university also began 
the sponsorship of the annual Institute for Social Case 
Workers on a similar basis. 

The institutes are financed by the University’s Sum- 
mer Session as a public service for the social workers 
of the state. A fee of $1, which is charged each regis- 
trant, is used to defray a part of the cost of publishing 
a Proceedings and not for the ordinary institute ex- 
penses. This is a departure from the usual arrange- 
ments where a fee sufficient to meet all expenses is 
charged. 

Work on the institutes begins in the fall when the 
program committees start meeting. These committees 
are composed of university faculty members, staff 
members of the state department, and in the case of 
the Institute for Social Case Workers, representatives 
from various private social agencies. After the pro- 
gram has been determined, the University Extension 
Division sends out announcements to the various 


Wisconsin Summer Institutes for Public Welfare Workers 


agencies and, late in the spring, arranges advance reg- 
istration by mail. Housing arrangements are made for 
those who attend. The University Extension Division 
handles all the routine of the institutes—such as pub- 
licity, registration, housing, and publication of the 
Proceedings. 

The institutes are being held in June, July, or Au- 
gust, with most of the meetings being held at the 
Wisconsin Memorial Union. In addition to meeting 
places the Union also has ample low-cost eating facili- 
ties. Housing is provided in university dormitories, 
hotels, and private homes. Plans are being developed 
for the construction of an Adult Education Center 
where all institutes will be held. The Center will con- 
tain meeting rooms, dining rooms, and housing quar- 
ters for those attending institutes. This should elimi- 
nate one of the present “bottle-necks”—limited, and 
often inadequate, housing accommodations. 


Goop ATTENDANCE 


TTENDANCE AT the institutes has been good. Ap- 
proximately 90 persons, representing most of 
Wisconsin’s counties, attend the Institute for County 
Welfare Directors. More than 250 case workers, the 
majority from public agencies, attend the Institute for 
Social Case Workers. Most of the workers who attend 
are given time off and their expenses are paid by their 
agencies. Registration is limited to residents of the 
state and regularly enrolled students of the Summer 
Session. 

The program of the Institute for County Welfare 
Directors is usually built around a study group con- 
ducted by one person. During 1948, Mr. Guy R. 
Justis of the American Public Welfare Association 
conducted a two hour session each morning. He dis- 
cussed the following subjects: administrative super- 
vision in public welfare, staff development in public 
welfare, business management in public welfare, and 
current trends in local welfare administration. The 
afternoon meetings were concerned with case work 
supervision, international social work, medical social 
work, public assistance in 1948, and current political 
and economic problems. 

The Institute for Social Case Workers, because of 
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its size, must be organized differently. Group meet- 
ings for this institute are divided into a number of 
different units. In 1948 group sessions were held on 
the following subjects: case work supervision, case 
work with children in their own homes, case work 
with adolescents, foster home finding, adoption pro- 
cedures, the physically and mentally handicapped, 
emotional and physical problems of the aged, prob- 
lems of dependency, unmarried mothers, interview- 
ing, and case recording. Afternoon lectures were held 
on community organization and social welfare ad- 
ministration. In addition, two of the afternoon and 
evening speeches (one on “Labor and Social Welfare” 
by Albert Deutsch and one on “Our Social and Moral 
Crisis” by Max Lerner) were open to the general pub- 
lic and drew capacity crowds. 

The summer institutes have developed an interest 
for more intensive study courses. The University Ex- 
tension Division has prepared two correspondence 
study courses (“The Field of Social Work” and “In- 
troduction to Public Welfare”) which are now being 
taken by a number of workers. The summer institutes 
have also resulted in a demand for lecture courses. 


Tue ScHoor’s RESPONSIBILITIES 


HESE EXPERIMENTS in adult education have made us 

more aware of our educational responsibilities to 
those in the state who are employed in welfare agen- 
cies. While the institutes, correspondence study 
courses, and non-credit lectures have been well re- 
ceived, we believe that additional services must be 
made available to employed workers. Social work 
teachers at the University are now giving considera- 
tion to a plan for a four weeks summer session for 
case workers in public agencies. Such a program, if 
undertaken, would not be limited to residents of Wis- 
consin. 

Adult education for those in public and private so- 
cial agencies is needed, but no one has a blue print for 
establishing such a program. We at Wisconsin have 
been endeavoring to do something about it through 
summer institutes; our projected four weeks summer 
program will be a more ambitious undertaking. Al- 
though we do not have the answers to the vexing 
problems in this field, we are convinced that educa- 
tional interests of schools of social work (particularly 
those in state universities) must be expanded beyond 
the traditional concern with regularly enrolled gradu- 
ate students and that the interest of state departments 
of public welfare in regard to in-service training must 
go beyond the usual brief “orientation” course for 
new employees. 


FOSTER CARE 
(Continued from page 248) 


have justified themselves on all counts and should be 
retained. At the same time, some further thinking is 
needed to balance the unavailability of the grouped 
rural case loads against the tendency of small local 
loads to remain static, to be too inflexible, and to have 
to operate with insufficiently trained personnel. 

The plan that I am suggesting on the basis of this 
study is a plan to be worked toward rather than to be 
put into effect overnight. I would like to work toward 
the return to the local counties of the foster care pro- 
gram as soon as possible as far as the continued super- 
vision of children is concerned. At the same time, I 
believe the State may need to provide each group of 
rural counties with centralized temporary care facili- 
ties, where a child can be accepted, his needs to some 
extent identified and studied, before he is placed on a 
long-time basis. 

I suggest the development of the “fertile” counties 
under local direction but with close consultation from 
the area office as a first step in the return of the place- 
ment program. I believe that these counties should 
build up case loads of foster homes over and above 
their own needs. They should plan to serve two or 
three counties. The consultant would then have con- 
siderable responsibility for coordination of intake and 
placement but the actual area of operation of any unit 
would be within one county and workers would thus 
be available. 

In any such plan, it would be important that the 
placement workers had adequate supervision. I do not 
think it would be advisable to place workers just out 
of school and without specific placement experience 
in counties where they could not obtain skilled super- 
vision. Therefore, I see as part of this process the con- 
tinued use of the major urban areas as training centers 
and the provision from their experience of mature and 
competent workers to selected counties throughout the 
State. 


Locat Facrors 


HERE WOULD BE no attempt under such a plan to 

blanket the State with placement, as opposed to 
intake services, and I think we would have to be care- 
ful that counties were selected for this type of develop- 
ment on the basis of the inherent promise of their 
culture and of their entire staff, local and State, and 
not because a worker was available to work there. 

Perhaps in another three years, which may not be 
such lean ones, we will be able to evaluate to some 
extent the virtues and vices of this new planning. 
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Public Relations Is Everybody's Business 


by Mary OvernHo rt Peters, District er 
are 


Oklahoma State Department of Public 


Editor's Note: Early in 1948 the Oklahoma Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare decided to include in its staff 
development program a study of public relations. A 
state-wide series of institutes were held with all staff 
participating. Mrs. Peters was discussion leader, and 
in this article presents some of the points emphasized 
in the study. The Oklahoma Department has a Di- 
rector of Information Service, but believes that public 
relations are made by the entire staff, not by one 
person. 





ECOGNITION OF the need for better public relations 
H has been forced on public welfare agencies. The 

last two or three years have brought an un- 
pleasant awareness of how costly public disapproval 
or lack of understanding may be. Various events have 
focused attention on the necessity for telling the story 
of public welfare to the public, by whom and for 
whom its programs are maintained. 

Too often when we talk of public relations and 
think of public relations, we have in mind something 
that is to be done by some special person charged with 
the responsibility of making public relations for the 
welfare agency. Perhaps it is because we have been 
thinking of public relations as a specialized job for a 
special person that we have made so little headway 
and have had such poor success in this field, for public 
relations can never be made by any one person no 
matter how expert he is. What is done or is not done 
in the county offices, in the remote rural sections, in 
the shack towns of our cities, and in small towns and 
villages are the things which actually make public 
relations where they count most. These are the people 
who are already actively interested in the work of the 
agency and in its functioning in the community. 

The need for a competent well organized publicity 
service is not questioned nor its services minimized, 
but it cannot do the job without support and assist- 
ance from the entire staff. The slogan of a manufac- 
turing company, “The sales division is not the whole 
company, but the whole company is a sales division,” 
might well be applied to public welfare agencies. The 
publicity service is not the whole agency, but the 
whole agency is a publicity service, whether it wishes 
to be or not. 

The public generally gets its information about, and 
bases its evaluation of, the welfare program on infor- 


mation gained from four sources: the client; relatives 
and friends of the client; newspaper publicity about 
the program; and interested political and pressure 
groups. Unless the information obtained by the public 
in contacts with clients and with relatives and friends 
of clients substantiates and corroborates the story pre- 
sented by news releases and publicity material, it had 
just as well remain unwritten. Telling the real story 
of public welfare to the public is not an easy matter at 
best, but it becomes infinitely more difficult when the 
workers in the field ignore those small details of deal- 
ing with people that make the difference between the 
friendly client and the client who is hostile and resent- 
ful in his attitude. 


“A SatisFIED CusTOMER” 


ECENTLY Two persons, Mrs. Jones and Mr. Doe, 
BH made application for assistance on the same day 
in the same office. Both cases were handled promptly, 
and certifications for the same amount of grant were 
made for each on the same date. 

“Mrs. Jones is so happy about her grant,” one case- 
worker commented. 

“Mr. Doe isn’t happy about his. He is bitter, hos- 
tile, complaining—but he will get the same amount of 
money as Mrs. Jones, and I will get the same salary 
you will, so what’s the difference?” Mr. Doe’s case- 
worker replied. 

One important difference is that the agency gained 
goodwill in the one case, but lost it in the other. A 
satisfied customer is any agency’s best advertisement. 
When this means a little patient, friendly interpreta- 
tion of policies, regulations, and limitations, a kindly 
acceptance of the client with his attitudes and prob- 
lems, surely public welfare agencies have the right to 
demand that employees shall add these human touches 
that make the difference between goodwill and hos- 
tility. “We helped him but we made him hate us,” is 
a comment that has no place in the practice of accept- 
ed casework methods. 

Recently a commercial enterprise defined public 
relations as an organized activity in which the prin- 
cipal genuinely wants to deserve as well as to win 
goodwill in his human and business relationships. 
Goodwill is a priceless commodity. It cannot be 
bought; it must be earned. The agency exists for the 
client and the test of its value to the community is 
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measured in terms of service to the client. It is on the 
basis of the quality of service rendered that it must 
deserve goodwill from all the public. The client is 
the person who is going to tell interested segments of 
the public what public welfare services mean to him. 
The publicity he gives the agency is going to be much 
more effective than that which can be given by any 
public relations official, as such. 

No private business and few public organizations 
could have survived the brand of publicity public 
welfare has had since its beginning. The emphasis 
has always been on the cost; never on what the public 
gets for its money. The truth is that public welfare 
does not cost—it pays. It pays in actual dollars and 
cents of taxpayers’ money, besides the priceless human 
values which it conserves. 


A SHrewp INVESTMENT 


VER A LONG-TIME period the children who are en- 

abled to grow into self-directing independent 
citizens because public assistance made possible health- 
ful living and school attendance represent a shrewd 
investment. The health services for children are also 
a conservation measure which appeals to the business 
sense of any investor. Not all of the interest on invest- 
ment has to wait for another generation of taxpayers 
to collect. The last decade of public assistance has 
seen thousands of families rehabilitated because they 
were able to get help when illness or accident to the 
breadwinner, presented an emergency they could not 
cope with unaided. In these emergencies, which are 
major threats to family security, besides the financial 
help given there is the stabilizing influence of the 
counseling service rendered by the trained social 
workers of the agencies. 

These benefits are direct and can be more easily 
evaluated than some less tangible but equally impor- 
tant results. Who is going to say how much juvenile 
delinquency remained dormant because boys and girls 
have been enabled to live like other young people in 
their community and share in community life because 
of the easing of temptation to dishonesty by abject 
poverty? Incipient adult crime frequently fails to 
mature because the simple basic needs for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter can be met without resorting to theft, 
robbery or fraud. On a per-capita basis, the most ex- 
pensive single item in the community budget is crime, 
its detection and punishment. 

The American citizen generally is a warmhearted, 
generous person who does not want anyone to lack 
sufficient food, decent shelter, and adequate clothing. 
Whether it is a story of famine in: China, earthquake 
in Japan, or European concentration camps, the Amer- 





ican public pours out millions in response to a need 
that is made known. Public welfare has never told 
the public the full story of the need of the unfortunate 
among us, nor has it told what the taxpayers’ dollar 
has done to meet that need. 

The American public wants an adequate assistance 
program, but it has never been told in terms of human 
beings about the need, nor about the work it has ac- 
complished and is accomplishing in meeting those 
needs. The thing that people care about is people, not 
statistics, and the story of public welfare needs to be 
told in terms of persons and families. If the inquiring 
taxpayer could know the throbbing dramas locked in 
the austere order of those rows of office files—those 
dramas that reach a climax in what public assistance 
does or does not do—indifference would be replaced 
by an anxiety that more and better service be ren- 


dered. , 


Tack Asout PEopie 


Ww sucH A wealth of material at her fingertips, it 
would seem that the interpretative talks the 
County Director makes to interested civic organiza- 
tions and clubs would be gripping stories of needs and 
accomplishments that would make the program a 
living vital thing contributing to progress, instead of a 
dreary recital of the cost to society to maintain a resi- 
dual segment which has nothing to contribute. Rec- 
ords of clients are and should be confidential, but this 
does not mean that the work of the agency and its 
achievements and objectives are secret. The public 
has a right and an obligation to know what public 
welfare is doing. The interested public should be told, 
and the disinterested public should be roused to a 
sense of responsibility for and participation in the 
work of public welfare. Uninformed public interest 
can sometimes be a problem, but the solution is in- 
forming the public, not killing the interest. 

Any campaign to create and maintain good public 
relations is the responsibility of all staff, and must 
begin in the county offices. The professional staff is 
composed of people specially trained in understanding 
of attitudes and feelings of those they contact, and in 
skills in working with people, but too many workers 
reserve those skills for clients only, and are most inept 
in their presentation of the program to the interested 
business man or public official. 

It would be well for each local unit to give some 
thought to certain factors which influence public re- 
lations. To begin with, the location and appearance of 
the county office need very special attention. It is here 
that those first lasting impressions are made. If the 
client must go to some dark hole in a courthouse base- 
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ment to make application, is it any wonder that he 
enters resentfully? His poverty is very real to him and 
he is sensitive about it. “This is good enough for us 
poor people, but no one else in the courthouse would 
have it,” he comments bitterly to his companion as he 
enters the shabby, unattractive office. He almost bristles 
with antagonism as he builds up defenses for this chal- 
lenge to his ego. It is in this mood that he meets the 
receptionist. 


Tue Receptionist 1s IMPORTANT 


FTEN THIS receptionist is a member of the clerical 
staff; young, untrained and with little supervision. 
She has been employed because of her training in a 
highly technical skill, not on the basis of her ability to 
meet the public. 

The business concern chooses its receptionist with 
the greatest care. She must have a pleasing personality, 
a pleasant telephone voice and the best in telephone 
manners. She must be able to meet people with graci- 
ous, dignified courtesy which puts them at ease. She is 
never so much hurried that she does not have time to 
make the caller feel that his visit is important and that 
he is receiving attention. This receptionist, in her 
setting, is the “front” presented by the organization in 
its bid for goodwill from potential customers, business 
associates, and the community in which it functions. 
In the public welfare office too little attention is given 
this key position in the agency where the pattern may 
be set for all client-agency and agency-community re- 
lationships. 

Probably the second contact with the client will be 
in his own home when the caseworker makes what 
she terms a “home visit.” This home visit is one item 
of her crowded routine—a part of the day’s work—one 
of a half-dozen she will make today—one of some two 
or three hundred she will make during the year. To 
the client it is the biggest event of his year. Plans are 
made here for food, shelter, fuel, clothing, a measure 
of security. These things are the very essentials of life 
to him, and nothing else that happens can eclipse its 
importance in his life. 

Private industry considers its most effective adver- 
tising media the personal contact and the personal 
letter. Both of these are in constant use by the welfare 
agency, but content and manner of interviews and 
letters leave a conviction that little thought is given to 
building up goodwill or using effectively these oppor- 
tunities to make and keep friends. Every public assis- 
tance office needs to have engraved in large characters 
in its mental concept of public relations, “There are 
no unimportant contacts with clients.” 

The first concern of public assistance is to relieve 


need, but there is no place for an arrogant assumption 
that no one else has a sincere interest in people in need, 
and the “brush-off” administered to the inquiring citi- 
zen is unwarranted. Neither is it sound to assume that 
public welfare processes are too complicated for a lay- 
man to understand. Time spent in interpretation and 
explanation of agency policy and process is never 
wasted. 


Srory Must Be Top 


HE BUILDING OF good relations by welfare agencies 
Ties the public must begin at the grass roots in the 
contact of agency workers with the client, with friends 
and relatives of the client, with people in the commu- 
nity who are interested in the client, and from there 
reach out to people who have no one person in mind 
but have interest in all clients. It is in the local welfare 
units that the effort must be made to deserve as well 
as to win goodwill in the relationships of the agency 
with all sectors of the public; those who benefit by as 
well as those wha maintain public assistance. Except 
for a few local trouble spots, public welfare has done 
and is doing a consistently good job. Doing a good 
job is essential, but it is not enough. The story of what 
a good job is must be told to the public who own and 
operate the program. 





New Council Members 





Membership in the National Council of Local Public 
Welfare Administrators is open to local directors of 
public welfare who are members of the American 
Public Welfare Association. Since the November issue 
of Pustic Wetrare, the following administrators have 
been enrolled as Council members: 


Mrs. Coral L. Bridge, Vincennes, Indiana 

Mr. B. J. Bruton, Dallas, Texas 

Miss Elizabeth Campbell, Lisbon, North Dakota 
Mrs. Mabel M. Coney, Hawkinsville, Georgia 
Mrs. Frances L. Frame, Rolla, Missouri 

Mrs. Ruth B. Harmon, Heflin, Alabama 

Mr. H. G. Johnson, Pittsboro, Mississippi 

Miss Minnie Lovejoy, Water Valley, Mississippi 
Mrs. Grace McCann, Aurora, Missouri 

Mrs. Vallie W. Miles, Oneonta, Alabama 

Mrs. Levis Nolen, Dadeville, Alabama 

Mr. Conrad K. Pierce, Jonesville, Louisiana 
Mr. Emmet F. Reid, Newton, Iowa 

Mrs. Maude S. Simpson, Tuskegee, Alabama 
Mr. Paul Singleton, Forest, Mississippi 

Mr. George W. Stewart, Albion, Nebraska 
Miss Mary Ethel Stickney, St. Maries, Idaho 
Miss Addie Storrs, Clay Center, Nebraska 

Mr. Eldo Throckmorton, Camdenton, Missouri 
Mrs. John D. Whitford, New Bern, North Carolina 
Miss Dorothy Wilson, Bluffton, Indiana 

Mrs. Lucile Yarborough, Andalusia, Alabama 








A New Administrator Looks at His Job 


by Rotanp P. Freeman, Administrator 
Spokane County Welfare Department 
Spokane, Washington 


UCH HAS BEEN said in the parlance of social 

workers about the grass roots of social work. 

What I may say here won’t be new and 
startling because we have made no startling discov- 
eries in the Spokane County Welfare Department. 
We only think that what we are doing is a common 
sense way of doing a job. 

Let’s take a look at the public assistance part of 
our job where we are using business methods because 
we are a big business. More than 74 million dollars 
of taxpayers’ money expended in 1947 by the Spokane 
County Welfare Department makes us realize that 
we have a grave responsibility to the public. Every 
worker carrying a caseload of public assistance cases 
is responsible for the expenditure of approximately 
$175,000 per year. I won't say that we are as efficient 
as a private business organization because we do have 
some limitations that private business does not have. 


Wuat Concerns Us 


I’ ONE PERSON is responsible for the spending of 
one sixth of a million dollars per year it behooves 
the administrator to be concerned about anything 
that will assist that person to do a better job. When 
the administrator feels that a good job “in the public 
welfare” is being done he can speak of it with pride 
to civic groups or any of the public. The administra- 
tion of the Spokane County Welfare Department is 
necessarily concerned about many things, but for the 
moment let us assume that our casework techniques 
are of the best and that casework supervision in our 
agency is the best. If you can accept that assumption 
and free your mind of any doubts for a few moments 
then you can focus your attention on the areas where 
we have been concentrating during the past year. 
The order in which the subjects appear does not in- 
dicate priority. We have been concerned about all of 
them at the same time. 

Housing: We are housed fairly adequately in what 
has been at various times, a garage, a creamery, and 
just prior to our arrival—April, 1947, a display room 
for a furniture company. All social service staff (70 
persons) are located in one large room. The super- 
visors have open top offices along one side. The cen- 
tral files have been moved into one end of this room 
and the workers’ desks grouped by fours instead of 


the original two, on the theory that having case rec- 
ords more available was more important than the 
extra space for desks. In addition, moving the files 
provided a much needed staff room which has been 
used, not only by our own staff, but by the Graduate 
School of Social Work, Washington State College, 
Pullman, Washington for meetings of their staff with 
representatives of agencies in Spokane providing field 
placements. It has also been used to provide a meet- 
ing place for large committees of the Community 
Council. The stenographic, the auditing, and the re- 
ception rooms are crowded and we hope for more 
space some day, but in the meantime we are trying 
to gradually gain and maintain a dignified atmos- 
phere in which to carry on our important efforts in 
the public welfare. 

Procedures: These need a lot of attention. They 
need to be examined and reexamined to find weak 
spots, duplications, and in some instances to deter- 
mine if they are even necessary to the total function. 
For instance, by examining closely the job performed 
by one senior clerk we were able to eliminate the job 
completely. Most of the files which she had kept were 
discontinued. Those that were retained were stream- 
lined by the installation of a visible index and trans- 
ferred to another clerk. Our mechanical functions 
needed to be evaluated in relation to a 95 per cent 
job. We cannot have a major function that is of 
value only 5 per cent of the time. 

The switchboard and reception desk are of great 
concern to us. Here we aim to be swift, efficient, 
and above all, courteous. A number of improvements 
have been made in our reception desk and we are 
now anticipating the arrival of a semi-automatic 
switchboard. 

Personnel: Of course, this is of major concern. We 
are always looking for the person who can best do 
the job we have to do. The quality of available per- 
sonnel has improved considerably since World War 
II. However, we are being practical by working 
toward the ideal of having an alternate for every 
position in the agency, but much is still to be desired. 
This practice should assure, in a measure, job effi- 
ciency in spite of staff turnover. Whenever any shift 
in position is considered we keep this question in 
mind, “What is best for the agency?” The employee 
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should be considered, but what happens to the agency 
is of paramount importance. The alternate for any 
job knows that he or she will receive first considera- 
tion for promotion. 

A staff organ is important to us. The staff, through 
their Association, expressed a desire for a staff news- 
paper. With the approval of the administrator they 
elected an editorial board for a paper which became 
known as “THE SPOKE.” It has been in existence 
for almost a year now and is sent to all welfare 
agencies, public and private, and schools of social 
work in the State of Washington. It is also sent on 
an exchange basis to some agencies in other states. 
We believe that such an organ should be readable and 
informative. By readable we mean it should not be 
written in dry academic terms or contain too many 
charts and graphs, but should be written in news 
story form. We believe that agency time spent on 
THE SPOKE pays dividends in staff time and 


morale. 


Starr MEETINGS 


RGANIZATION AND cooperation of staff is considered, 

by us, to be very important. Individual weekly 
conferences between supervisor and supervisee and 
weekly unit staff meetings have long been considered 
necessary in this agency. More recently it has been 
possible to hold regular social service supervisory and 
clerical supervisory staff meetings. 

We do not see how uniform agency practice can 
be a reality without the participation of staff in these 
meetings and the direction that can be given through 
the supervisor in charge. The administrator has re- 
quested that all supervisory staff in the agency keep 
the hours from 10:00 to 12:00 A.M. each Tuesday 
free and be on call for an “Administrative Staff Meet- 
ing.” These are usually held about once each month. 
Lines of authority are not crossed in this meeting 
since only problems common to all divisions in the 
agency are discussed and general policies formed. We 
think it is the nearest we can come to discussing 


agency problems with all staff when the total staff 


numbers 115. 

General staff meetings are short, occurring about 
every six weeks, and may be called for any of several 
reasons. During the past few months a representa- 
tive of the local medical service bureau talked to the 
whole group; the federal analyst, before conducting 
an administrative review, explained his work; the 
Supervisor of the Washington State Personnel Board 
answered questions regarding the merit system; and 
one meeting was devoted to the election of officers 
for the staff association. 


Someone, somewhere asked the question, “How 
democratic can you be in an organization of this 
kind?” Someone must always make administrative 
decisions whether that person is a casework super- 
visor, the supervisor of a service division, or the ad- 
ministrator, and decisions should be made after due 
consideration of all facts in the case at hand and of 
opinions and suggestions presented by any staff mem- 
ber. Or, the decision may well be to accept the recom- 
mendations of a special committee. In no case where 
policy or procedure is involved can we accept the 
democratic process of voting in an agency of this 
kind. 

These are some of the areas in which we have 
been concentrating our efforts administratively. Of 
course, work with the local health and welfare council 
and other community organizations has not been 
neglected by the administrator even though staff 
members already had many ties with local groups 
and agencies. We do not wish to give the impression 
that we are not interested in the part our agency 
plays in the community. In this connection we think 
a good relationship with the press is a plain “must.” 


Tue Jos Setrinc 


W' DID NoT set aside lightly the question of case- 
work techniques and quality of casework super- 
vision, nor do we believe that ours are consistently 
the best, although we do think they are good. We 
believe, however, that in order for techniques and 
supervision to be improved, the social service staff 
must be given every opportunity. Raising of staff 
morale, improvement of mechanical procedures, in- 
crease in efficiency in the service divisions of the 
agency, housing conducive to good work, improve- 
ment of work habits of all employees, and building 
of confidence in the administration, will give those 
opportunities to our social service staff. 

In the final analysis we believe that all of these 
things, and perhaps others not mentioned here, will 
help the visitor do a better job. After all, he or she is 
the person responsible for giving vitally needed serv- 
ices to children, is responsible for spending one-sixth 
of a million dollars of taxpayer money annually, and 
is responsible to get much needed services or money 
to a large segment of the population who may be 
aged, ill, or just unable to successfully compete with 
those more adequately equipped for the struggle. 

Probably, what counts most in a welfare depart- 
ment is whether or not we care what happens to 
people. The public was concerned enough to enact 
welfare laws; therefore, we have a great trust in ad- 
ministering the will of the public. 











by Lucie B. Aycock, 
Supervisor of Personnel 


North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare 


the basic procedures in an effective merit system. 

Many agencies, public and private, have spent 
much time and energy in the development of their 
respective policies regarding service ratings. Yet there 
is little indication of general satisfaction with the re- 
sults. The continuing search for something better is 
partly due to the great difficulty of developing simple 
objective measures of the skills involved in case work 
and its supervision. It is partly due also to the need 
for more tested experience in all aspects of the develop- 
ment and use of service ratings as a personnel tool. 


Oct RATINGS have long been considered one of 


Everysopy PARTICIPATED 


oe MANY REASONS the North Carolina State Board 


of Public Welfare delayed work on service ratings - 


after many other state public welfare agencies had put 
such ratings into practice. When is appeared feasible 
to embark upon this personnel project, it was agreed 
that the development of service ratings should be an 
agency-wide undertaking and that ample time should 
be devoted to all aspects of the project. Hence the 
initiation of a system of service ratings on January 1, 
1948 represented the culmination of an agency project 
which had been underway for over a year. State staff 
members and 100 county welfare departments partici- 
pated at every stage in the development of the material 
so that the results represent agency-wide cooperation. 

Since service ratings are used for many purposes, it 
appeared essential from the beginning that there be 
clarification of the objectives of such material and 
agreement that the objectives were sufficiently urgent 
to justify establishment of a rating system at this time. 
Other reasons in addition to meeting a legal provision 
and to developing a tool to meet so-called require- 
ments of an adequate personnel program were care- 
fully considered. While the need for service ratings 
as a basis for salary increases was obvious, this alone 
was not a justifiable reason in a state where appropria- 
_ tions are not made in terms of routine salary increases. 
The approach finally agreed upon emphasized the 
value of service ratings in terms of clarification of job 
responsibilities, improved performance, and staff de- 
velopment. These were immediate, clear-cut reasons 
for service ratings. They were understandable. They 
gave every staff member an opportunity to profit from 





North Carolina's Experience in Developing Service Ratings 


the development of the ratings. 

The determination of, and agreement upon, objec- 
tives, however, was not enough. The process by which 
the material was to be developed was considered basic 
to general acceptance of service ratings. Because of 
this emphasis, the process is outlined here step by step, 
beginning with the appointment of a service rating 
committee in the State Department. This committee, 
assisted by two sub-committees, has worked continu- 
ously on the project and has been responsible for the 
preliminary work on all material and for all clearances 
with State and county staffs. 


STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE 


FTER REVIEW of the literature in the field, it was 
A decided that standards of performance for the 
clerical and professional classes to be rated should be 
prepared in order to provide a common understanding 
of what skills were to be rated and of the degree of 
competence in performance which was expected. This 
was a logical result of the decision to emphasize serv- 
ice ratings as a tool in the development of increased 
competence on the job. After a careful review of the 
job descriptions involved, standards of performance 
for clerical workers were drafted first. 

Items to be rated were then taken from the stand- 
ards of performance in preparing the rating forms so 
that there was clarity as to the relationship between 
them. The material was cleared in detail with the 
state administrative staff, the field staff, the state cleri- 
cal staff, the merit system committee of county super- 
intendents of public welfare and of the case workers 
association, and with a special committee of clerical 
workers in local agencies. The field representatives 
discussed the material with their respective counties 
and 25 counties agreed to test it for a thirty-day period. 
After the trial period, comments and suggestions for 
improvements were given to the field staff. The pro- 
cedure for this period was informal and was consid- 
ered a teaching device. Revisions were made in the 
standards and on the rating sheet as a result of the 
suggestions from both state and county staff members. 

Profiting from the experience with what was re- 
garded as the least difficult area in which to develop 
service ratings, the committee then began work on 


the standards of performance and rating forms for the 
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case work staff. It was particularly difficult to arrive 
at standards of performance so worded as to be objec- 
tive and clear and at the same time to reflect the less 
tangible aspects of the job. After detailed clearance of 
the standards and the service rating forms based on 
them with the state administrative staff, the field staff, 
and the merit system committee of superintendents 
and case workers, the mechanics were developed for a 
trial period in all 100 counties. It was further decided 
to recheck the clerical material in all counties. 


Triat Periop 


SERVICE RATING material to be used during the 
eer eate om trial period was taken to the coun- 
ties by the field staff. It was first-discussed with the 
county superintendent of public welfare and later in 
a general staff meeting with all workers present. The 
standards of performance, rating forms, and the pro- 
cedure were carefully explained and sufficient time al- 
lowed for questions and discussion. Immediately after 
the meeting explaining the material and procedure, a 
conference was held by each supervisor with each 
worker responsible to him for his work assignment. 
During this conference, the supervisor and the worker 
discussed the standards of performance in relation to 
the individual job. At the end of the thirty-day trial 
period which followed, the supervisor and worker 
held a final conference to prepare the worker’s rating. 
This was a joint undertaking with full participation 
by the worker. The field staff again visited the coun- 
ties and met with the staffs for the purpose of receiv- 
ing comments and suggestions for improving the 
material and procedures based upon actual experience. 

The rating forms and comments were then sent to 
the State Office for analysis. They pointed up the need 
for further revisions in the standards of performance 
for the professional and clerical classes. Particularly 
significant were the comments indicating a general 
understanding and acceptance by this time of the 
ratings as a tool in staff development. The value of 
the material for the orientation of new workers was 
emphasized and in addition to the regular scheduled 
ratings, the importance of ratings at the end of the 
probationary period and at the time of resignations 
and transfers was brought out. 

The revised material was supplemented by careful 
instructions and by a scoring sheet which was devel- 
oped by the sub-committee on scores and weights to 
translate the scores into a specific evaluation. The 
sub-committee on criteria for evaluation of perform- 
ance worked out an outline which was used by the 
field staff in discussing the first rating period with 
the counties. Emphasis was placed upon keeping 
objective information regarding performance for use 


as the basis for the rating. The final revisions and the 
additions to the material were again cleared with the 
State staff, including the field staff, the merit system 
committees, and all county superintendents in two 
group meetings. 

After official approval by the State Board of Public 
Welfare and the Merit System Council, the material 
was sent to the counties through the field staff follow- 
ing the same procedure for explanation and discussion 
that was used in the trial period. A joint letter from 
the Commissioner of Public Welfare and the Merit 
System Supervisor notified the counties of the official 
operation of the system of service ratings, effective 
January 1, 1948. 


VALuE oF RatTINGs 


T THE END of the first rating period, the rating 
forms were collected for analysis in the State 
Office and translation of the scores into final ratings. 
Already it is recognized that experience will necessi- 
tate revisions in the near future. With the general 
understanding, however, of the purposes and objec- 
tives of service ratings as related to staff development 
and supervision, it is believed that the value of the 
ratings will be demonstrated in improved staff per- 
formance and in the quality of service the agency 
renders. 





AMERICAN LEGION 
(Continued from page 245) 


gram provides an arena for participation for thousands 
of volunteers. It permits of immediate response when 
the gaps or shortcomings of community resources fail 
to provide immediate care or protection for the chil- 
dren of veterans of the two World Wars. But even 
though the $85,000 devoted to this purpose by the na- 
tional organization of the American Legion is 
matched by more than $5,000,000 from the more than 
17,000 local posts, the 12,000 units of the American 
Legion Auxiliary and from other affiliates, the long 
range program of the American Legion looks to ade- 
quate legislation and appropriations as the surest 
method of guaranteeing care and protection of chil- 
dren. Finally, since we live in a democracy where the 
wishes and convictions of the people do ultimately 
prevail, it becomes the responsibility of the informa- 
tional phase of the child welfare program to report 
facts pertaining to conditions of children. As these 
facts become known by more and more people we can 
trust our American form of government to act and to 
continue on the route toward “A Square Deal for 
Every Child.” 





News and Notes 


PEOPLE 


one WELFARE lost one of its early leaders in the 
death of Charles Henry Johnson on October 28. 
Mr. Johnson was the first Commissioner of Social 
Welfare in New York State following the reorganiza- 
tion of that department in 1916. He served in that 
capacity from 1916 to 1932. After leaving the post of 
Commissioner, he retained his interest in the state 
agency by serving as a member of the State Board of 
Social Welfare from 1932 to 1943. Public welfare 
people in New York State and all parts of the country 
will miss him and his leadership. 

Peter Kasius, former Regional Director, with head- 
quarters in New York City, for the Social Security 
Administration, has accepted a position as Consultant 
to the New York State Special Committee on Social 
Welfare. This special committee is a branch of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation. 

According to information received, Mr. Kasius will 
undertake an analysis of the state’s public and private 
welfare programs and agencies. Special attention will 
be paid to whether adequate and coordinated use is 
being made of the state’s preventive and rehabiliative 
resources, 


“Foster Care” 


OPIES OF THE recent report on “Foster Care” are still 
C available. This publication, prepared under the 
sponsorship of the Committee on Services to Children, 
is concerned with foster care provided in 1947 through 
public welfare agencies in the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. It includes 
information regarding foster care responsibilities of 
public welfare agencies and state requirements affect- 
ing the availability of foster care. 

Copies of this publication may be purchased 
through the offices of the Association for $1.00. 


Nurstnc Homes AssociaTION 


NDIANA CLAIMS to have the first association of opera- 
| tors of licensed nursing homes. This association 
was organized on January 15, 1945 and is about to 
complete its fourth year of activity. The Association 
was developed under the stimulation of the Indiana 
State Department of Public Welfare who believed 
that operators of nursing homes should as a group 
be more aware of their responsibilities. The state 
agency felt that these operators could not only benefit 


themselves through membership in an organization, 
but could also be of great assistance to the state in 
developing rules, regulations and standards. 

The Association holds monthly luncheon meetings 
in Indianapolis, with the exception of two summer 
months. Generally a guest speaker is invited as well 
as some time being given to the business of the Asso- 
ciation. Otto Walls, Administrator, Indiana State 
Department of Public Welfare, reports that this group 
has worked closely with his department and has been 
most helpful in developing a program of nursing 
homes in that state. 


Senp Us a Copy 


INCE ONE OF the purposes of APWA is to serve as a 
G clearing house for information, we hope that all 
state and local departments of public welfare will 
send to the office of the Association a copy of any 
report, magazine or study which they may issue. We 
are receiving a number of these but it is difficult to 
know if we are receiving copies of all the material 
that is released. It would help the staff of the Associa- 
tion, as well as your fellow workers in public welfare, 
if each administrator would assume the responsibility 
of seeing that APWA gets a copy of all material 
issued by his office. We are indeed grateful to all 


agencies who have been sending their publications - 


to us. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


AST YEAR A joint committee was appointed by the 

Minnesota Division of Social Welfare and the 
Department of Health to bring about closer coopera- 
tion between public welfare services and local public 
health nursing units. Under the sponsorship of this 
committee, a manual has been prepared which de- 
scribes the work of each of the individual agencies. 
This manual should be a real help in promoting 
closer working relationships between the two groups. 


50,000 Joss 


CCORDING To a report released by the Bureau of 

Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, 
the total number of positions in public assistance 
agencies as of the end of last year was more than 50,- 
000. At that time, about 47,000 persons were employed 
and administrators were looking for 3,000 people to 
fill various vacancies. This is the largest number of 
persons employed in state and local public assistance 
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agencies since the Bureau of Public Assistance started 
collecting data on this subject five and one-half years 
ago. 

"OF the people working, 6,700 of them hold provi- 
sional, temporary, or emergency appointments. Two- 
thirds of the reporting agencies had increases in staff 
during the past six months. Of the 3,000 vacancies, 
2,000 of them were in executive or social work posi- 
tions. 


SocraL Prostems oF Oxtp AcE 


HE LAST twenty years has witnessed an increasing 
diel concern with the problems of old age. While 
there is a considerable body of research upon the 
biological and psychological phases of old age, there 
have been only a few scattered studies on the social 
aspects. 
The Social Science Research Council, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City, has recently published a 
report by Dr. Otto Pollak entitled Social Adjustment 
in Old Age. While this publication approaches the 
problems of the aged from a sociological viewpoint, 
we believe that public welfare people will be inter- 
ested in this report on the social aspects of old age 
and its accompanying problems. The book may be 
secured from the Social Science Research Council for 
the price of $1.75. 


SoctaL Werare ATTACHES 


HE SECOND POsITION of Social Welfare Attaché in 
Lie Foreign Service has been established at New 
Delhi, India. Late in April, 1948, Mr. Irving Fasteau 
assumed the duties in the Embassy in Paris as a Social 
Welfare Attaché. This was the first such assignment 
to be made by the Foreign Service. Miss Evelyn Her- 
sey has recently been assigned to the second post in 
India. 

The decision to make such assignments stems from 
a number of international developments which indi- 
cate a need in the Department of State and other fed- 
eral agencies for more information about social wel- 
fare activities in foreign countries and a better knowl- 
edge of social conditions and problems in these coun- 
tries. 

Scooot Mepicat AssIsTaNcE 


UBLIC WELFARE people as well as persons interested 
Pin public health will be interested in a program of 
medical, dental and surgical care for school children 
in Pennsylvania whose parents are unable to pay for 
needed care and treatment. The Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Assistance has been given an 
appropriation of $500,000 for the 1947-1949 biennium 
to meet the cost of this program. The local county 
departments are responsible for determining the 


eligibility of applicants for this type of care and for 
authorizing treatment. Care is given to school chil- 
dren whose parents are unable to pay for medical 
service to correct defects discovered in school health 
examinations. 


Famity WELFARE CONFERENCE 


n a 24 pace pamphlet the National Conference on 
| Family Life has set forth the highlights of the 
meeting held in Washington, D. C., in May under 
its sponsorship. The general purpose of the Confer- 
ence was to discover specific means by which the 
American family may be strengthened for the benefit 
of its individual members and society. This summary 
points out the highlights of the discussions at the 
Conference and outlines suggestions in twelve areas 
which need to be given special emphasis. 

Copies of this booklet may be obtained from the 
National Conference on Family Life, 10 East 40 
Street, New York City. Copies are 15c each or in 
lots of 100 or more, 10c each. 


How Mucu ror Foon? 


HE QUESTION OF budgeting procedures has received 
jee serious attention of public welfare people dur- 
ing the past few years. One factor in question has 
been the rapid rise in the cost of living and especially 
the skyrocketing increase in food costs. 

Those concerned with this question will be inter- 
ested in a recent report of the Heller Committee for 
Research in Social Economics of the University of 
California. This Committee has recently published 
a valuable pamphlet entitled “Food For Four Income 
Levels,” by Ruth Okey and Mary Gorringe Luck. 
Food allowances for families of different income levels 
are shown based on prices secured in September 1948 
in San Francisco. 

The Heller Committee has attempted to set-up a 
standard food allowance for families of four different 
income levels. The four examples chosen are an 
executive, a white collar worker, a wage earner, and 
a dependent family. The food allowances are de- 
signed to provide a nutritionally adequate and bal- 
anced diet with due consideration for customary food 
habits. We believe that public welfare administrators 
and staff people will be interested in the sample 
budgets and also sample menus given in this 
pamphlet. 

The report outlines clearly what has happened to 
food prices since 1939. It points out that the more 
economical the food budget the more its cost has 
risen since pre-war years. For example, the price of 
sirloin steak has risen 160 per cent, while the price 
of hamburger has risen 277 per cent. 





Uf Interest to Local Uirectors 


A Goop Report 


ONGRATULATIONS ARE extended to Carroll M. Hall, 
Commissioner, Jamestown (New York) Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and his staff for an excellent 
annual report. This is the 11th annual report of the 
agency, but the first report since the reorganization 
of the department. 
The report describes the various activities of the 
agency and discusses each type of assistance and serv- 
ice administered by the department. 


“MERIT AND RETIREMENT SYSTEMS” 


SING THIS TITLE, the Alabama State Department of 

Public Welfare has published a pamphlet for 
present and prospective county public welfare workers 
which answers questions about the merit system and 
the retirement system in that state. Written in simple, 
understandable language and using the question and 
answer method, the booklet covers all the usual ques- 
tions which people have in their minds about their 
benefits and obligations as an employee. Congratula- 
tions are extended the Alabama State agency. 


An ExpERIMENT 


T CHICAGO DEPARTMENT of Welfare has published 
a report on its first year’s experience with a treat- 
ment center for alcoholics. Under the leadership of 
Alvin E. Rose, Commissioner, this agency established a 
residence called “Portal House,” where men who were 
dependent upon public assistance and who were also 
alcoholics could receive treatment. An advisory com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Dr. Anton J. Carl- 
son guided the operation of the center. 

Copies of the report have been sent to all agency 
members of APWA and also to members of the 
National Council of Local Public Welfare Adminis- 
trators. Since the care of alcoholics is receiving con- 
siderable attention, we believe that all public welfare 
administrators and staff members will be interested 
in this experiment by the Chicago agency. 


Goop Housine 


was A pleasure to see the picture on page 7 of the 
Eten issue of the Alabama Social Welfare pub- 
lished by the Alabama State Department of Public 
Welfare of the new office building of the Jefferson 
County Department of Public Welfare, Birmingham, 
Alabama. The accompanying article describes what 


has been done in the various counties of Alabama re- 
garding housing for the county departments. In 1945 
only 27 of the 67 counties in the state rated their 
county department offices as “adequate.” This was an 
improvement over the rating that had been made in 
1939, but it shows that Alabama, like other states, 
still has room for improvement in regard to good 
housing for county departments. 

The entire October issue of Alabama Social Welfare 
is interesting. Jean Ballard, Editor, and Loula Dunn, 
Commissioner, have made this one of the outstanding 
publications among magazines published by state de- 
partments. 





Directory Changes 





The following changes have been received for the 
1948 Pusiic Werare Directory, published by the 
American Public Welfare Association. 

Idaho (Page 72) 


Miss Kathleen Wilson is now Director of Child Welfare, Idaho 
Department of Public Assistance. 


Indiana (Pages 90 and 91) 


County Director 
Greene Lowell B. Welch 
Jennings Mrs. Pearl M. Huckleberry 
Marion John C. Mueller 
Porter Mrs. Jennie B. Schneider (Acting) 
Posey Mrs. Ella A. Wolbrecht (Acting) 
Rush Mrs. Gladys Hughes (Provisional) 
Wells Mrs. Dorothy Wilson 
White Mrs. Abbie B. Carson 
Louisiana (Pages 109 and 110) 
Parish Director 
LaSalle Mrs. Billie O. Walters (Acting) 
Iberia Carmen Mistretta (Acting) 
Minnesota (Pages 136 and 137) 
County Executive Secretary 
Aitkin Lester Haedt 
Mahnomen Amy Boobar (Acting) 
Missouri (Page 147) 
County Director 
Atchison Mrs. Goldie Shull 
Grundy T. C. Brammer, Jr. 
Hickory Mrs. Fannie 
Scott Frances Shively 
New Mexico (Page 175) 
County Director 
Hidalgo Mrs. Ruby R. Allen 


Lea Mrs. Lillian Goodrum 
North Carolina (Page 186) 
Mr. Drury B. Thompson is now Director, Division of Institu- 
tional and Protective Services. Mrs. Louise L. Blake is Super- 
visor of Child-Caring Institutions, Division of Child Welfare. 
Tennessee (Page 238) 


County 
Decatur 


Director 
Mrs. Narcia E. Smith 
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